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Triple 


Alliance 


LEE S. OVITT 


This Alliance is not a combination of my enterprises, but is a 
combination of my successes—and is an apt example of Past, Present 
and Future in profitable quartz gold mining. Two of these enter- 
prises have fulfilled my pledges; the third and latest is falling into 


line. 
THE CALIFORNIA. 


(Past and Present.) 


The California mine is ‘‘as great as the North Pole." It is lo- 
cated in the Cable Cove Mining District, Baker County, Oregon, in 
the famous Sumpter gold fields. It is not a prospect but a mine, 
with a large, well-equipped mill now reducing high-grade ore con- 
taining gold, silver and copper. By the first of October a leeching 
and roasting plant will no doubt be installed and in operation, re- 
ducing the concentrates to bullion on the ground and saving several 
dollars per ton for the stockholders. The mill building will accom: 
modate equipment sufficient to treat vast amounts of ore daily—and 
the mine will furnish commercial ore for more than a generation. 

To those who were fortunate enough to purchase stock in this 
company when it was on the market, the success of this enterpris 
is a source of substantial gratification. 


THE CRACKER-OREGON. 


ast and Present.) 


The Cracker-Oregon mine, located in 
ini 1 " th E k 
Mining District, Baker County, Oregon—a few E dier ae 
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Chips from the Old Block.“ 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON. 


OMETHING is causing you 
much anxiety. You think 
that everything depends upon 

the outcome. You feel that if the 
thing goes wrong, your future will 
be devoid of happiness. The whole 
of life seems to depend upon that 
one result. The thing seems mighty 
ig, doesn't it? à 
** * * 

Pe a moment. Ask yourself 
» question: How shall I regard 
That fa r one year from today? 
dia the test. That is the cru- 
nm which will be melted away 
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How - 
day, regard the things whist Rees 
me the greatest worry one ear 
ago? Funny isn’t it? Ho : 

: w small 
and petty appear the big things of 
one year ago. Pitifully small and 
msignificant. The perspective of a 
year changes the entire view. 

X * * 


The weeks have rolled by—fifty- 
two of them—your ideas, tastes 
and views have changed. But YOU 
are still here—the same old You, 
made richer and broader, and big- 
ger, by the accumulated experiences 
of the year. But things have 
changed greatly. Dear me, but it’s 
funny—'it is to laugh." 

k X X ‘ 

Here’s the philosophy: Try to 
see the troublesome thing of to-day 
as it will appear to you one year 
hence. It will be hard at first—- 
but you will soon get the knack. 

UNT ES 

Try this plan when things bother 
vou. It will bring the smile to your 
face, and re-establish the sané con- 
dition. It's rather funny when you 
get used to it. AUN ut. 

«„ € * a 
Apply the pin-prick of this bit of 
Mr rens to the inflated balloon 
of Trouble, and then watch the lat- 
ter collapse. L6 : 


Let the gas out of your troubles, 


EPEA 
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Thought Force.* 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


of the stupenduous cause. 

We have always been, and al- 
ways will be. First in one form, 
then in another. 

Every thought, word and deed 
is helping decide your next place 
in the Creators magnificent uni- 
verse. You will be beautiful or 
ugly, wise or ignorant, fortunate 
or unfortunate, according to what 
use you make of yourself here and 
now. 

Unselfish thoughts, training your 
mind to desire only universal good, 
the cultivation of the highest attri- 
butes, such as love, honesty, grati- 
tude, faith, reverence and good will, 
all mean a life of usefulness and 
happiness in another incarnation, 
as well as satisfaction and selí-re- 
spect in this sphere. 

Even if you escape the immedi- 
ate results of the opposite course 
of action here, you must face the 
law of cause and effect in the next 
state. It is inevitable. God, the 
maker of all things, does not 
change His laws. “As you sow 
you reap.” “As a man thinketh 
so is he.” There is no “revenge” 
in God’s mind. He simply makes 
His laws, and we work our own 
destinies for good or ill according 
to our adherence to them or viola- 
tion of them. 

Each one of us is a needed part 
of His great plan. Let each soul 
say: “He has need of me or I 
would not be. I am here to 
strengthen the plan.” Remember 
that always in your most discour- 
aged hours: 

The Creator makes no mistakes. 

There is a divine purpose in your 
being on earth. Think of yourself 
as necessary to the great design. 


M spirit and mine are both 
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[t is an inspiring thought. And 
then consider the immensity of the 
universe and how accurately the 
Maker planned it all. 

Do not associate with pessimists. 
If you are unfortunate enough to 
be the son or daughter, husband or 
wife of one put cotton (either 
real or spiritual) in your ears, and 
shut out the poison words of dis- 
couragement and despondency. 

No tie of blood or law should 
compel you to listen to what means 
discomfort and disaster to you. 

Get out and away, into the so- 
ciety of optimistic people. 

Before you go, insist on saying 
cheerful, hopeful and bright 
things, sowing the seed, as it were, 
in the mental ground behind you. 
But do not sit down to see it grow. 

Never feel that it is your duty 
to stay closely and continuously in 
the atmosphere of the despondent. 

You might as well think it your 
duty to stay in deep water with one 
who would not make the least effort 
to swim. 

Get on shore and throw out a 
life-line, but do not remain and be 


dragged under. 


If you find anyone determined to 
talk failure and sickness and mis- 
fortune and disaster, walk away. 

You would not permit the dear- 
est person on earth to administer 
slow poison to you if you knew it. 
Then why think it your duty to 
take mental potions which paralyze 
your courage and kill your ambi- 
tion? 

You are justified in avoiding the 
people who send you from their 
presence with less hope and force 
and strength to cope with life’s 
problems than when you met them. 

Do what you can to change their 
current of thought. But do not 
associate intimately with them un- 
til oat uc mM to keep silent 
Tat least, it t cannot spe 
hopefully. id t pu 
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New Thought Philosophy.* 


BY URIEL BUCHANAN. 


NTHE human mind are latent 
faculties wherein rests a slum- 
bering energy which gives the 
possibility of achieving great- 

ness. This power is but little understood 
as yet, as it has not been developed to 


its full magnitude in the consciousness 


of the most gifted. 
There is an Absolute Energy, or Su- 


preme Mind, which is the basis of being. 
Every manifestation of life is the mate- 
ral correspondence of an invisible idea. 


Nothing can be created except through 
the action of mind. The element which 
vives individuality is a divine ray or re- 
lection of the Absolute. It is the Ego 
that can say to every faculty of intel- 
lect and sense, “I am one with the In- 
finite. I vibrate in unison with the Su- 
preme Mind.” 

To attune the mentality of the indi- 
vidual with the cosmic consciousness will 
dissipate the race belief in limitation 
and error and awaken the mind to a 
knowledge of all that is real and eternal. 
Man is a component part of an invisible, 
omnipresent Magnet. There is a con- 
tinuous identity of sympathetic vibra- 
tion between the higher self and the Abso- 
lute. As the lesser magnet, by contact, 
partakes of the power of the greater, so 
the mind of man, by desire and aspira- 
tion for the highest, may attract: more 
knowledge and strength from the divine 
world of cause. To keep in conscious 
touch with the Universal Magnet will 
illuminate the mind, purify the heart, 
strengthen the will and liberate man 
from the perceptions and desires of the 
lower nature. Latent ener«ies will arise 
from the discordant realm of ignorance 
and selfishness and become active in a 
new atmosphere of truth and goodness. 

Determination, will and courage, held 
in silence and patience, with confidence, 
earnest desire, will assist the mind to 
explore the ideal world and gather the 
knowledge and power needed for man’s 
highest development. The renewal of 
mind, the development of character, the 
transmutation of selfish appetites and 
passions into loftier aims and yearnings 
will wean the heart from bondage to ma- 
terial attachments and lead the Neophyte 
across the threshold, into the realm of 
enlarged comprehension, where the intel- 
lect will become receptive to the divine 
influx of truth and wisdom. 

In the human heart are aspirations 
which expand and rise toward the In- 
finite, as flowers toward the sunlight. 
That which man desires and loves must 
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evidently exist for him in either the 
objective or invisible world. Before 
anything can be materialized in the 
world of sense, it must have pre-existed 
as an abstract idea in the realm of mind. 
By the aid of the imagination man may 
rise above the confines of the physical 
senses and travel in thought where the 
will directs. He may explore the inner 
realm of being and attract new ideas 
which will strengthen his character, 
quicken his intellect and give inspira- 
tion and courage. 

There is an all-pervading fluid, pure 
and radiant, more subtle than ether, 
more powerful than lightning, and as 
swift in its motion as thought, which 
unites man with the Infinite. To under- 
stand this principle, to know that it is 
ever around us, that we are sustained by 
its energy, that we live and move in its 
presence, like fish in the sea, will help 
us to establish a mutual relationship 
which will give power and supremacy. 
It will enable us to conquer disease, 
overcome the laws of heredity and 
triumph over the adverse iniluences of 
environment. If we rightly cultivate 
the will and attune our inward life with 
the Infinite Energy, we may realize 
every aspiration and accomplish results 
which will demonstrate the creative 
power of mind. 

A great and permanent good for the 
world has been effected by the new 
thought teaching in bringing happiness 
to human lives by dispelling the myste- 
rious gloom of fear. The habit or in-. 
stinct of anticipating the worst is the 
outcome of the absurd doctrine which 
declares man an outcast from the pres- 
ence of the Infinite, condemned before 
his birth to a life of servitude and sor- 
row, with no chance for redemption ex- 
cept by fasting and prayer and the vicar- 
ious atonement. Time was when the 
entire world seemed bowed down under 
the blighting images of fear. One was 
afraid of disease or accident; another of 
poverty or death. The potency of dan- 
ger, lurking in every sort of monster or 
subtle agency which the disordered 
imagination could conjure up, haunted 
the individua] with apprehensions of im- 
pending evil. The shadows of a myriad 
of malign pictures hung over the whole 
life, “ms destroyer of tranquillity and 
health. : 


Training of Children. 


Mrs. Partlow's book, “Training of Chil- 
dren in the New Thought,” is highly com- 
mended by the mothers and fathers who 
have read it. It is a most timely book, 
and answers many questions which New 
Thought people have been asking them- 
selyes and each other. 
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Practical Mental Science.* 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON. 


NINTH LESSON. 
HEN we think, we set into 
V V motion certain vibrations 
which extend far into 


space, affecting, more or less, all 
things with which they come in con- 
tact. Like a stone thrown into the 
water, the thought produces ripples 
and waves which spread out over 


the great ocean of thought. There 
is this difference, however: the 


waves on the water move only on a 
level plane in all directions, whereas 
thought-waves move in all direc- 
tions, from a common center, just 
as do the rays from the sun. 

Just as we, here on earth, are sur- 
rounded by a great sea of air, so arc 
we surrounded by a great sea of 
Mind. Out thought waves move 
through this great mental era, ex- 
tending, however, in all directions 
as we have explained, becoming 
somewhat lessened in intensity ac- 
cording to the distance traversed, 
because of the friction occasioned 
by the waves coming in contact with 
the great body of Mind surround- 
ing us on all sides. 

These thought waves, however, 
have other qualities, differing from 
the waves on the water. They have 
the property of reproducing them- 
selves. In this respect they resem- 
ble sound waves, rather than waves 
upon the water. Just as a note of 
the violin will cause the thin glass 
to vibrate and "sing," so will a 
strong thought tend to awaken sim- 
ilar vibrations in minds attuned to 
receive it. Many of the “stray 
thoughts" which come to us are but 
reflections or answering vibrations 
to some strong thought sent out by 
another. But unless our minds are 
attuned to receive it, the thought 
will not likely affect us. If we are 
thinking high and great thoughts 

ä — — — — —— — 
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our minds acquire a certain key-note 
corresponding to the character of 
the thoughts we have been thinking, 
And, this keynote once established, 
we will be apt to catch the vibra- 
tions of other minds keyed to the 
same thought. On the other hand, 
let us get into the habit of thinking 
thoughts of an opposite character, 
and we will soon be echoing the low 
order of thought emanating from 
the minds of the thousands think- 
ing along the same lines. 

We attract to us the thoughts of 
others of the same order of thought. 
The man who thinks success wiil 
be apt to get into tune with the 
minds of others thinking likewise, 
and they will help him, and he them. 
The man who allows his mind to 
dwell constantly upon thoughts of 
failure, brings himself into close 
touch with the minds of other “fail- 
ure” people, and each will tend to 
pull the other down still more. The 
man who thinks that all is eyil is 
apt to see much evil, and will be 
brought into contact with others 
who. will seem to prove his theory. 
And the man who looks for good in 
everything and everybody, will be 
likely to attract to himself the 
things and people corresponding to 
his thought. We generally see that 
for which we look. 

Do not allow yourselves to be 
affected by the adverse and nega- 
tive thoughts of those around you. 
Rise to the upper chambers of your 
mental dwelling, and key yourself 
up to a strong pitch, away above 
the vibrations on the lower planes 
of thought. Then you will not only 
be immune to their negative vi- 
brations, but will be in touch with 
the great body of strong positive 
thought coming from those of your 
own plane of development. 


Osteopathy. 


The Home Course in Osteopathy of the 
Columbia College is a valuable work on 
this subject. It is “Osteopathy in a Nut- 
shell.” If you wish to know something of 
this new school of practice, this is the 
book for yoy. . 


| 
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„Can and I Will.* 


Ato 
BY ELIZABETH Towne. 


HE effectiveness of **1 cam and I 
wil" as a statement to live by 

T depends upon the manner in 
which you say it. 

To say “I can and I will” through 
mitted teeth and with clenched fists is 
to defeat the very object you aim for. 
To assume a prize-fighter attitude tow- 
wd life is to invite a licking. 

And yet it will not do to say “I can 
and I will” in a limp, half-ħearted fash- 
Jon. 

The right manner, which means the 
effective manner, of uttering this potent 
phrase depends upon a correct knowledge 
of the meaning of “I.”  *I can and I 
will" may be the truth or a lie, just ac- 
cording as you define “I.” 

For instance, a foolish man who hap- 
pened to be mayor of Minneapolis said 
to himself, “I can and I will make a lot 
of money for myself out of the criminals 
of this city.” There were others who 
said the same thing. That mayor reck- 
oned the “I” simply as so much personal 
cuteness pitted against the city. He 
gritted his teeth and pulled in all the 
money in sight. He pitted himself 
against the city, which rose up and 
placed him behind prison bars. He may 
still be gritting his teeth and saying, 
"I can and I will get out of here.” He 
may be able to get out of those particu- 
lar prison walls, but all the world will 
be to him a prison. He will have to 
skulk and hide—he is not free. The 
money he took was never his and he 
knew it. And yet he could not keep it, 
though he said mightily “I can and I 
WILL.” 

You see, “I” to that mayor meant a 
small something bounded by a skin, a 
suit of clothes, a hat and a pair of shoes. 
The rest of the city, and the world, and 
the universe at large, seen and unseen, 
had no part in the “I” he placed before 
“ean and will.” 

The undefeatable “T” has no such puny 
boundaries. It fills all space and ex- 
presses through all personalities. It is 
ONE and never goes back on itself. Sooner 
or later—generally sooner—it punishes 
aay every puny rebel who rises against 
it. 


In other words, a man must consider 
all creation and uncreation when he says 
“I” If he fails to do this his success is 
but a transitory imitation and his down- 
fall sure, as in the case of Minneapolis 
boodlers. 1 
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It is a foolish and short-sighted busi- 
ness polity which ignores the Golden 
tule. 

To do unto others that which you 
would not like done unto yourself is to 
bite off your nose in order to leave more 
blood for the rest of your face. 

All life is @ne, and the goed of all 
is the good of each one; the hurt of 
one is the injury of all. 

When a man realizes this his personal 
I has expanded and merged in the “I” 
of omnipresence, omniscience and omni- 
potence which really “can and wILL” do 
things. He has found the Sublime Self 
which cannot be denied. Instead of grit- 
ting his teeth and driving ahead against 
the will of the Whole he identifies him- 
self with the Whole. He works with All 
and All with him. The entire universe 
backs him. 

Clench your hands and say “I can and 
I will” several times in succession 
through closed teeth. Note how you 
force all the breath out of your lungs 
as you repeat it, and how exhausted you 
feel by the effort. Why? Because you 
shut yourself off from the spurce of 
breath and will-power. Your tried to 
act and will from the little skin-bounded 
“1.” The result is that your skin-bound- 
ed self is quickly exhausted of the power 
it had—had from where? From the All. 

Now straighten up and stand like a 
young god. Look upward and imagine 
yourself possessed of all power in heaven 
and in earth. Imagine that all the world 
and the starry hosts are waiting alert 
and with shining eyes, to do your bid- 
ding. Imagine that you are to touch 
the button now and instantly they will 
spring to do the rest. The instant you 
say “I can and I will” the entire powers 
of the universe are to be set in motion. 
Ah, your eyes shine and your whole form 
expands with gladness, you unconscious- 
ly take a full breath and *I can and I 
will” rings forth in its full harmony. 
You are filled with joy and a sense of 
full power. You feel that you *can and 
will,” and that it will take ne clenched 
muscled, gritted teeth and brute will to 
— wok all creation will back you. 

Will is not a matter of straining mus- 
cles and set jaw, but of quiet, firm 
RECOGNITION of your oneness with all 


‘creation, and of creation’s readiness 


further your cause. : 
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can be so; simply relax your muscles, 
lift up your soul and try to feel as if it 
were 80. 

At first you will see little result, ex- 
cept that you feel more quiet than has 
been usual with you. You will be less 
easily and frequently upset, and recover 
more quickly, Rejoice in this and keep 
at the recognition exercises. 

Very soon you will find this peace 
deepening in you, and you will find it 
growing easy to do many things you had 
considered hard, You will find yourself 
remembering without effort that ALL 
things are working with you, and that 
you are free to do as you will. 

Keep on with the practice and you will 
find all the deepest desires of your heart 
growing easy of accomplishment, You 
see, you are making sure your connection 
with the All-Self. Instead of having to 
do things all by yourself as you used to, 
you have opened the sluice for the Sub- 
lime Will to flow into and work through 
you for the aceomplishment of what you 
desire. 


Mr. Flower's Letter. 


On this and the following page will be 
found a letter written by Sydney Flower, 
addressed to the editor of the Chicago 
American, This letter was intended as a 
reply to an editorial appearing in the 
Chicago paper in which psychie phenom- 
ena, such as clairvoyance, ete., were 
lightly dismissed as impossible for rea- 
sons which appear in Mr. Flower's an- 
swer, The letter was returned by the 
editor of the American with the request 
that Mr. Flower cut it down, as it was 
too long for publication. This Mr. Flow- 
er refused to do, and stuck the article 


in the pi ole of his d from which 
place we have rescued it. are two 


valuable on the subject of clair- 
voyance ag ee now 


running in our 
readers wi 


written on the j He 
investigator student 
years, and 

be **worth 


2 
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us 
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Clairvoyance— Fact or False» 
hood? 


By SYDNEY FLOWER. 
To the Editor of the Chicago American. 

Dear Sir: Your editorials appeal to 
me as models of Saxon composition; in- 
cisive, clean-cut, free of the driftwood of 
adjective, purposeful. 

As examples of style I am thankful 
for them, whether in agreement or dis- 
agreement with the editorial opinion is 
of no consequence, There are many hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, however, 
who read these editorials for informa- 
tion; who bank upon them; and whose 
beliefs are formed, or at least modified, 
by the opinions you express. 

For this reason, I am moved to take 
exception to one of your recent articles 
dealing with the subject of Clairvoy- 
ance. You expressed yourself forcibly 
on this matter, and your conclusion was 
distinctly unfavorable to the verity of 
Clairvoyance. 

My dear sir, one who teaches so ably 
must himself be generously open to in- 
struction upon a subject with which nis 
writing betrays his unfamiliarity. 

You will not take it in ill part then 
if I say that your premise in the mattér 
being erroneous, your deduction is logie- 
ally rotten. 

Not having your article at hand, I 
must rely on my memory for a digest of 
your argument. Correct me if I mis- 
quote. It seems to me it amounted to 
this: 

“Mr. William T. Stead, upon very 
flimsy evidence, asserts that the assas- 
sination of the King and Queen of Servia 
was foretold by a clairvoyant.” 

“Tf clairvoyance were a fact, all clair- 
voyants would be prosperous and power- 
ful." 


“Clairvoyants not being prosperous 
and , Powerful, clairvoyance is not a 
fact. 


This is your argument and sweeping 
deduction, my dear sir, and to it I take 
exception. Any unbiased person will 
agree with you that Mr. Stead's mind 


thusiastic to point of fanaticism. 
He has the courage to to the stake 
for convictions, but has not the 
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nite information of the assassination is 
nonsense if based upon such poor evi- 
dence as he presents. 
Let us speak, however, of clairvoyants. 
I shall have to be a little dogmatic 
here, and can only offer in excuse the 
fact that I have spent twelve years and 
expect to spend twenty more, in exam- 
ining a subject which you have probably 
considered for as long a space as twelve 
hours, and my opinions should therefore 
be at least as settled as your own. 

Please consider the following points 
as demonstrably true: 
Every clairvoyant is a reflector; a 
mirror. She (the clairvoyant is usually 
female) possesses a mind that is con- 
stantly and always liable to invasion 
from without, with or without her con- 
sent, She sees because she cannot heln 
seeing. She does not see because she 
likes to do so, but because images press 
upon her to which she is compelled to 
give expression and interpretation. When 
she goes out for a walk she is impressed 
constantly by the ideas, thoughts, feel- 
ings of the people who merely brush past 


her. She does not own herself. Mind 
that phrase: It is literally true. She 
does not own herself. Her mind 


is a sensitive plate. Is this the 
kind of material out of which the sue- 
cessful men and women of the world are 
made? Is this reed shaken by the wind 
likely to become a leader of men—a 
power in finance? She needs your pity, 
rather. She would exchange her gift 
today, whether she makes a poor living 
by it or not, for the individual self-pos- 
session of the normal human being. She 
never knows what mental rest means. 
She cannot know that and be a clairvoy- 
ant. She is eternally at the mercy of 
her surroundings. And, more than tnat, 
she is not at peace when she is alone. 


Her mind is still open to invasion by 
things unseen. 

Hallucinations? Oh, maybe, maybe. 
It's as a word as any. We call 
them hallucinations when they take the 
form of information which we cannot 
test. 

We call them telepatnie waves when 
they take the form of information of a 
most personal and private nature con- 
cerning our past which we can and do 


We call them provisions or clairvoy- 
ance when they relate to impending hap- 
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never shall be clairyoyants, because they 
are born and not made. We are, there- 
fore, safe. 

It is no part of the policy of the Chi- 
cago American to do injustice to any 
class of people, least of all to those who 
are usually too poor or too illiterate 
to defend themselves, and I feel confi- 
dent, therefore, that you will not con- 
sider this communication in the light 
of an unwelcome visitor. 

The true scientific attitude in this 
matter is of course, impartiality, and if 
you are willing to go further in this in- 
quiry I am ready for my part, albeit 
a pen is a distasteful thing to me these 
days, to tell what I know to be true. 

Such evidence as I have been able to 
collect justifies the following assertions: 

1. Clairvoyance is a fact. 

2. There is a reason why elairvoyants 
as a class are poor and unsuccessful. 

3. Clairvoyance is an undesirable gift. 

4. Clairvoyance cannot be acquired by 
education; it is congenital. 

5. Clairvoyance, meaning thereby the 
giving of correct information concern- 
ing the immediate and remote future, is 
a buttress to the theory that man’s life 
is foreordained and complete in itself. 
It eliminates that which is called Chance 
or Fortune. It establishes the fact that 
there must exist a record of what is 
about to happen; otherwise, there could 
be no clairvoyance. If clairvoyance, 
then, necessarily, there must be such a 
record. It therefore establishes the in- 
dividual man as a being of some import- 
ance. It is here in closest communion 


ity, inasmuch as it supports the theory 
that man, while a creature of free will, 
empowered to knock his head against a 
wall and spill his silly brains if 
to do so, nevertheless is 
importance that his life 
seen and recorded from 
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One Day ata lime.“ to meet and bear the troubles: of 
each day, and if everyone lived ac- 
cording to this plan, the world 
By Witttam WALKER ATKINSON. would be the scene of far less suf- 
fering than at present. But, re- 
à Dan? A belling against, or not seeing the 
RA ELBERTUS says: "God reason of it all, we add to die ete 
always gives us strength 1 and troubles of today, the anticipat- 
bear the troubles of gach ed troubles of tomorrow, and per- 
day ; but He never calculated on haps, not content with our double 
our piling the troubles past g (0d, we add on the tr 
those to come on top of those o b No. wonder our be 
today: z j and legs refuse to carry the exces- 
This is true, and although it has sive load we have placed upon our- 
een said countless times in number- carves 
less ways, it is still true and worth The troubles of the past are gone 
repeating. It seems strange that — et them stay gone. Don't fesur- 
we must have this lesson thrust rect the old worries, griefs, trou- 
upon us again and again until we bles, vexations and pain. Bury 
learn it thoroughly. Like the them deep, and put a twenty-ton 
school-boy with the ill-learned les- stone upon them to keep them down. 
son, we are sent back to our seats to And don't reach out for tomorrow's 
do better. Some day we will learn  troubles—don't be a pig. Haven't 
the lesson thoroughly, and will then you enough of today's bothers with- 
be ready to take up the next one. out reaching out for more? Live 
We will all agree with the state- one day at a time, attending to the 
ment with which this article opens, tasks and problems as they arise— 
and will repeat it to others, but doing the best with each that you 
when trouble threatens us, we may know how—and don’t dissipate 
fail to apply the maxim to our own your energy tackling tomorrow's 
case. Let us see about it. Did you work or worries a day ahead. 
ever have a trouble that, when it Avoid the double load—it kills. 
came, seemed as hard to bear as it Tomorrow will bring new oppor- 
had seemed just a little while be- tunities, helpers, chances, ideas and 
fore, when you were anticipating strength, all sent you that you may 
and fearing it? Troubles which use them in meeting the things of 
seemed likely to completely crush tomorrow. If you insist upon tak- 
you came upon you and rolled over ing up these things a day ahead you 
you, leaving you still standing and miss the help which has been al- 
alive. Approaching, they seemed jotted to you for the work tomor- 
irresistible, and no avenue of escape row, and also take from today's 
seemed open, but when the storm task the strength which has been 
actually burst upon you some way given you to perform it. 
seemed to open up before you, and Today's work—today's troubles 
here you are today alive to tell the SE SE ected The back ae 
tale, and yes, even perhaps able to made strong enough to bear the 
smile at irren burden, It is the added burden 
Sufficient unto the day is the which breaks us down—which 
trouble thereof, Every man. or makes us old before our time. Let 
woman is given strength with which us rid ourselves of this folly. Let 
us learn the lesson. Live one day 


rence US Mage e een ata time, 
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Woman's Opportunity.* 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


T HE greatest opportunity to better the 


world which can come to any wo- 


man is through the experience of 
maternity. 
The power of prenatal influence which 
a mother possesses is awe-inspiring to 
realize. 


It has been said upon excellent author- 
ity that Napoleon’s mother read Roman 
history with absorbing interest during 
the months preceding his birth. 

Think of the nations and the centuries 
influenced by that one woman’s mental 
concentration! The geography of the 
world was changed by her power of fo- 
cused thought. 

In all probability Napoleon’s mother 
did not know what she was doing; sne 
was not conscious of the destiny her mind 
was shaping for her unborn child, nor 
of the law governing such conditions. 

Women have been strangely ignorant 
of this vital truth; until recent years it 
has not been considered a “proper” theme 
for tongue or pen, and to-day the great 
majority of young women marry ab- 
solutely uninformed upon the subject of 
prenatal influence. 

Men are equally oblivious of any 
knowledge regarding the matter, and con- 
sequently make no special effort to keep 
the expectant mother or their offspring 
happy, hopeful, or free of anxiety and 
worry during this period. Often they 
do not strive to aid them in their own 
attempts to bestow a desirable tempera- 
ment upon the unborn child, but heed- 
lessly and needlessly aggravate or grieve 
the mind which is stamping its impress 
upon an unborn soul. 

It is just here that the “New Thought” 
can perform its greatest miracles of good. 

Even the woman who has not been 
enlightened upon the law of anti-birth- 
influence will, if a true disciple of the 
Religion of Right-living, bring healthy 
and helpful children into the world, be- 
cause her normal state of mind will be 
inclusive of those three qualities; and 
her continued and repeated assertions of 
her own divine nature will snape the 
brain of her child in optimistic and rever- 
ential mould. 

There is the old law of the continual 
falling of the drop of water upon the 
stone to be verified in the spiritual plane. 
Continual assertions of a mother taat 
her child will be all that she desires it 
to be, will wear away the stone of in- 
herited tendencies, and bring into phy- 
sical being a malleable nature wholly 
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amenable to the after influences and ef 
forts sue may bring to bear upon it. 

It is a tremendous responsibility 
which rests upon the woman who knows 
she is to be a mother of a human being. 

A hundred ancestors may have con- 
tributed certain qualities to that invis- 
ible and formless atom which contains 
an immortal soul, yet the mother’s mind 
has the power to remake and rebuild 
all those characteristics, and to place 
over them her own dominating impulse, 
whether for good or ill. 

Surely, if success in the arts or the 


sciences is worthy of years of devoted _ 


attention and interested effort, the 
moulding of a noble human being is 
worth eight or nine months of concen- 
trated thought and unflagging zeal of 
purpose. 

Every expectant mother should set 
herself about the important business 
God has entrusted her with, unafraid, 
and confident of her divine mission. She 
should direct her mind into wholesome 
and optimistic channels; she should read 
inspiring books and think loving and 
large thoughts. She should pray and 
aspire! and always should she carry in 
her mind the ideal of the child she would 
mother, and command from the great 
Source of all Opulence the qualities she 
would desire to perpetuate. 

And they will be given. 


International Convention. 


The Union New Thought Meetings which 
have been held in Chicago for the past few 
months, have blossomed fortu in a proposed 
International New Thought Convention, 
which is billed to “come off” in Chicago, on 
November 17-20 next. The committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge is issuing a gen- 
eral call to New Thought people all over 
the world, and will invite New Thought 
leaders of all shades of opinion to partici- 
pate. The matter is being vigorously 
pushed by a number of enthusiastic work- 
ers, who believe that such a convention is 
the one thing which the New Thought needs 
to give it a great impetus. They purpose 
giving the world a great New Thought re- 


will give a general outline the pro- 
gramme, etc. In the meantime, we must 
refer all interested persons to the Union 


New Thought Committee, 
ple, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 
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The Silent Tongue.* 


By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 


WALKER 


LADY who was leaving the 
A city was asked by a friend 

for a parting word of advice 
—a word of worldly wisdom. She 
stopped for a moment, and then 
said: “Always remember the silent 
tongue.” 

How many troubles, heart-aches 
—how much pain, self-reproach, 
regret and sorrow might we have 
saved ourselves had we always 
heeded this advice. 

There is nothing new about this 
advice—it is as old as the world— 
it has been said by men in all ages— 
in all times—and yet how true it is 
today. And how little we heed it. 
You have heard of the man who 
was wise enough to keep silent in 
seven languages. Ah me, how hard 
it is to keep silent in even one. 

Let us take mental stock and run 
our troubles and difficulties back to 
their source. As a rule, I do not 
advise looking backward, but let’s 
do it just for fun this time. See 
how many unpleasant things we 
might have avoided had we but im- 
pressed upon our minds this maxim, 


and honestly lived up to it. It looks 
as if over seventy-five per cent of 
the vexatious things which have 
come to us have grown out of a dis- 


obedience of these words of wis- 
dom. Run the matter over in your 
mind and see if it is not so. 

Some one has said: “Speak well 
of your friends—of your enemies 
say nothing.” Another has said: 
“Say nothing except that which you 
wish to be repeated—for repeated 
it will be.” The hastily uttered 
word comes back to sting us—and 
it is always accompanied with a 
swarm of other words which it has 
attracted to it in its flight. 


When „We hear some unkind 
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thing which someone has said about 
us, how naturally the sharp answer 
comes to our lips. But don’t let it 
get out. Press your lips tight and 
say: "No you don’t—stay in there.” 
Then how easy it is to utter the 


word of criticism or condemnation. 
What right have we to criticise 
harshly or to condemn, when we 
are in ignorance of all the facts in 
the case? To know all is to for- 
give all.” And, besides, are we so 
perfect ourselves that we can set 
up ourselves as judges of our neigh- 
bor and his motives and acts? Get 
clean yourself before you revile 
the mud on vour brother's garment 
—the dust on your sister’s skirt. 
Apply the honest whisk-broom to 
your own garments—and watch the 
dust fly. 

Oh, these hastily uttered words 
—how much we would give were 
we able to recall them. But there 
is no recall. They have started in 
motion, and will go on, and on, and 
on—and the end of time will still 
feel their vibrations. 

I look into the eyes of some poor 
dumb animal—catching the appeal- 
ing expression there. And J say 
"Yes, lowly brother of mine, you 
are striving to express yourself, and 
cannot, but you are at least spared 
the pain of knowing that you have 
wounded another by a hastily ut- 
tered harsh word. Your limitation 
has its compensation." 

Let us take into the Silence these 
words: “Remember the silent 
tongue," and try to make them a 
part of our life. We will then be 
kinder, better, broader and greater 
—if I were a woman, I would add, 
"yes, and sweeter." 

"Remember. the silent tongue." 


, 


The New Thought Annual. 


The bound volume of N] THouvGHT for 
1902 is in great demand. It is handsome- 
ly bound In cloth, with gilt lettering, and 
is the most complete -New Thought vol- 
ume in the market today. It contains 
more for the money than any other book 
op these lines ever printed. 
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most of his 
cease’ to be. 


Sublime Truth and its 
Mysteries.“ 


BY JEAN COWGILL. 


LESSON I. WHAT IS CLAIRVOYANCE? 
HE word ‘‘clairvoyance’’ is a mis- 
nomer. In it’s exact meaning, it 
has to do with the eye only. 
What is ordinarily known as 
clairvoyance, is more, much more than 
this. It concerns not only all the phys- 
ical faculties and their functions, but 
all the purely mental faculties and their 
functions, as well. 


To me, the term “clear-mindedness” 
js much more accurate and easily under- 
stood, 


*Clear-mindedness" is intensified in- 
telligence. It does not seem to me that 
the term is difficult to understand. 

A person who is clairvoyant, is clear- 
minded only so far as the exercise of 
the sense of sight is concerned. On the 
other hand, the term, “clear-minded,” is 
inclusive of the intensifying of the en- 
tire intelligence, quite apart from the 
physical senses, if need be. 

By the exercise of the power, the mind 
reaches out and is concentrated upon 
one particular object at a time. 

This mental reaching out is peculiar 
in itself, distinctive and indiviaual. It 
is the highest form of thought concen- 
tration. 

That there may be no technical misun- 
derstanding, it may be well to explain 
that the word “concentration,” here 
used, should convey no sense of con- 
scious effort. It applies to the natural 
action of the mental faculties after they 
have been taught to act in such manner 
as I believe Destiny intended they 
should. The concentration of which I 
write, has all the qualities of that which 
a mathematician uses when he straight- 
ens out a difficult problem but lacks all 
those which make the first hard labor. 

Thought concentration through the 
physical senses produces bodily weari- 
ness. If long continued, the weariness is 
extreme. 

Clear-mindedness is eoncentration 
without effort, by means of a withdrawal 
of the mind from the realm of the physi- 
cal, as indicated by external occurrences 
and surroundings which affect the be- 
ing of the subject. 

In this withdrawal, this shutting out, 
as it were, of the physical being, lies the 
greatest value of clearmindedness. 

The person ‘wiio is properly elear- 
'minded may become so ‘unconscious of 
physical ailments: that. they 
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without the aid of the 
and is possible only when t 
in a state of partial sleep, which is per: 
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Many persons consciously or uneon- 
sciously, allow their thoughts to aet as 
a constant irritant upon disease. Usu- 
ally the body requires a much longer 
time to heal itself than it would if the 
sick person were able to forget the dis- 
eased portion and allow nature te work 
unmolested. 

The subject of the influence of the 
mind over disease is, I am happy to 
say, receiving much more attention now 
than at any former period. In the 
earlier, rudimentary stages of the world, 
the physical predominated over the 
mental and the conflict was with muscle 
rather than with brain. 

Gradually the knowledge of the mind 
has been gaining ground. In racial pro- 
gression, the rude and  unreasoning 
speculations of the earlier philosophers 
have given place to the accurate and 
careful observations of thinking minds. 

Besides being indirectly, a mighty 
healing power, clairvoyance is, to the 
person. who has developed it, a source 
of never failing amusement—the most 
fantastic and varying amusement it is 
possible to conceive. It reckons little 
of time, nothing of space, and reads 
what and where it will of life. 

There are persons, perhaps, who, know- 
ing and understanding something of it’s 
wonders, hesitate about coming into the 
possession of the power because it seems 
to them a thing of mystery, it may be 
in some way, a source of danger. 

For the benefit of these persons, let a 
plain statement be made. I give, as my 
nonest opinion, that it is not possible 
for the power to be exerted in any diree- 
tion which can bring unhappiness that 
does not otherwise exist; nor can it de- 
velop any evil tendencies. It is far more 
likely to cure unhappiness and to coun- 
teract evil. 

Any person may become clairvoyant. 

. The person whose mental faculties are 
the most finely and evenly developed, 
makes the most accurate clairvoyant. I 
mention this in the beginning, instead of 
giving it out as a logical deduction fur- 
ther on, bea this Mer B meant, à 
such a thin possible, appeal to 
readers of level-headed intelligence, not 
particularly to persons of so called, 
“temperament” or of any peculiar un- 
derstanding. 

For some reason, not as yet elear to 
science, subjects are clearminded only 
when any or all of the senses are in a 
somnambulie state. 

Clairvoyance is one D A somnam- 
hulism—either artificial or natural. Tt 
is internal . perception, or perception 
ernal eye. 
subject, is 
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haps the best definition for the term 

“somnambulism.” 

Natural sleep is the more or less com- 
plete suspension of the faculties of the 
body. When the sleep is perfect, the per- 
son is without sensation, volition, action 
or consciousness. His existence is an 
absolute blank. 

It is well known, however, that sleep 
is not always perfect. Often, one or 
more of the faculties waken and dream- 
ing ensues. The mental conceptions dur- 
ing this partial awakening are more or 
less incongruous, according to the num- 
ber and nature of the faculties which 
may be awake. When only one faculty 
is aroused, I am inclined to think that 
the partial sleep is clearly somnambu- 
lic. The sleeper has a realization of 
but one external object and usually di- 
rects all his attention toward it. 

While walking in their sleep, persons 
have been known to apparently under- 
stand and avoid all the dangers of a 
midnight stroll on the peak of a house 
roof while they were utterly unconscious 
of everything else. 

Many authors have given descriptions 
of the state of natural somnambulism in 
which subjects have performed various 
extraordinary feats unconsciously. At 
least the subjects knew nothing about 
them when awakened. 

It would seem that it is as natural 
for some to fall into a somnambulic con- 
dition as it is for others to sleep deeply. 
But it is impossible for any one to tell 
why he falls into one or the other. Per- 
haps we have all been in the state at 
times without having been conscious of 
thé fact when we awoke. 

The main difference between natural 
and artificial somnambulism is that the 
awakening of the functions in the nat- 
ural sleep cannot be accomplished by an 
act of the sleeper’s will as is always 
the case in the artificial state. Of one 
thing I am certain, however—before any 
person can enter either of the natural 
sleeps, he must forget himself. 

This is, as I have stated in my open- 
ing remarks upon clairvoyance, also the 
tase with those who enter the artificial 
state. For the most part, those who for- 
get themselves quickly enter the state 
readily. 

But here, one of those paradoxical ex- 
ceptions which are the seeming insur- 
mountable obstacles in the path of all 
scientific investigation, interposes itself. 
“Losing themselves” is not the only re- 
quirement. Many who are able to do so 
very readily. do not become somnambulic 
at all, but fall into a profound slumber. 

Persons who are self-poised and can 
abstract or withdraw their minds from 
surroundings and fix them determinately 
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and confidentially upon the result, enter 

the state with the most facility. 

For this reason very old people and 
young children are not, as a rule, good 
subjects. 

It is also my reason for stating au- 
thoritatively that those persons whose 
mental faculues perform their functions 
most accurately, become the most trust- 
worthy clairvoyants. 

As the word “clairvoyance” is a mis- 
nomer, so also is the term *'somnambu- 
lism," which has too long been asso- 
ciated with the sleep-walking state for 
it to convey the meaning desired in the 
writing of this book. 

Other terms, magnetism, mesmerism, 
ete. are equally misleading and incor- 
rect. 

To do away with something of the 
popular prejudice and misunderstanding, 
Dr. Fahnstock decided to burden the lan- 
guage with a new scientific term. 

As entirely applicable to the state of 
artificial somnambulism, he selected the 
word “Statuvolism’—from two Latin 
words—'status,” a state, and “volus,” 
the will. 

Tersely put, Statuvolism is a state 
produced by an act of the will. 

No one can enter the statuvolie condi- 
tion unless he has the will to do so. 

The power to enter the state he can 
use at pleasure, independent of any per- 
son, force or outside influence, 

No person should do this, however, 
until he has learned the true nature of 
his powers while in the state. 

Great injury may result from false 
teachings as well as from ignorance, The 
time has come when the nature of this 
condition and the powers of the mind 
should be studied and personally applied 
in the daily rounds of life. The sooner 
this is done the sooner will mankind 
reap the benefits. 

Dr. Fahstock’s experiments in the mat- 
ter were carried on over a period of thir- 
ty years. They prove conclusively that 
the exercise of this power is entireiy 
dependent upon the will of the subject. 

The entire system or any part of it, 
can be thrown into the statuvolie con- 
dition. 

When in the condition, the subject can 
awaken any particular organ of the body 
and leave the rest in the state. 

He ean awaken all the system but one 
organ and leave that in the state. 

An interesting example of this last 
was Ur. Henry T. Child, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Child's hand was poisoned in a 
post-mortem examination. For taree 
years and eight months it caused him 
great pain; nothing seemed to afford 
nim any relief. : 

He tried the effect of somnambulism 
and at first could see no difference in 
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ts condition. When Dr. Fahnstock met 
115 he learned at once how to keep the 


hand in an insensible condition by an 
act of his own will. While in the statu- 
volie condition, he made a positive reso- 
lution that the hand would be speedily 


cured, 4 

After this the redness and swelling 
which had defied radical medical treat- 
ment, gradually passed away. In a short 
time the hand was well. 

Beyond teaching Dr. Child how his 
will should be directed, Dr. Fahnstock 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
cure. Any well-informed person could 
have done the same thing. 

In all experiments upon tlie functions 
of the brain, it has been found that the 
will of the subject is supreme. If while 
in the state, he resolves that certain 
things relating to himself, will take 
place after he comes out of it, those 
things invariably take place. On second 
thought it is perhaps better to say that 
Dr. Child entertained a positive belief 
that his hand would soon be well. As 
in the case of the word “concentration,” 
the word resolution conveys the idea too 
much of conscious effort, while it would 
seem that passiveness is the first re- 
quirement in statuvolism. 

This is quite true. 

Passiveness is another name for re- 
pose—rest. 

a statuvolic condition is a state of 
rest, 

It is not possible for any person to 
enter it unless he is able to relax both 
his physica] and his mental systems. 

Deep natural slumber, when all the 
functions of all the faculties are sus- 
pended, is a near approach to complete 
relaxation. 

Partial sleep is partial relaxation. 

In the statuvolic condition, the body is 
at rest. It is a repose much more per- 
fect than natural sleep. 

The word “rest” and its kindred, are 
here used as opposed to conscious effort. 

As the mental perceptions are intensi- 
fied in the state, so also are the physical 
faculties. A person, weary and sore from 
a day spent in the performance of hard 
physical labor, may enter the state and 
come out of it completely restored to 
his early morning vigor. This, however, 
will not happen unless the person, while 
in the state, makes up his mind that 
he will come out of it rested. In some 
way his mind must be directed toward 
the ultimate object in view. It would 
be just as easy for him to believe that 
his weariness had increased a hundred 
fold. Should he entertain this belief 
while in the state, he would undoubted- 
ly be in a worse condition when he came 
out of it than he was before he entered 
it. 
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In this bodily relaxation lies the heal- 
ing power of somnambulism. It is the 
reason, also, why some diseases yield 
more readily to treatment through statu- 
volism than others. Reason tells us that 
it is impossible to forget an organ of 
which we do not consciously recognize 
the existence, It is not unlikely that a 
case of rheumatism might be cured 
where a tubercular lung in which the 
tissues are partially destroyed, could not 
possibly be rebuilt. Yet no one can say 
that rhone is not a serious dis- 
ease. 

It has been my experience, too, that 
the more sharp the complete mental per- 
ception of a disease, the more readily it 
will yield to treatment through statu- 
volism. 1f the seat of disease is in the 
hand, for example, it will be more easily 
cured than an ailment of the liver, over 
whose every day workings most people 
believe their minds have little supervis- 
ion. 

No one can gainsay the healing proper- 
ties of perfect rest. 

A broken bone is put in splints so 
that it may rest and, while resting, heal 
itself. 

Every one knows the value of the first 
natural sleep in typhoid fever. So does 
every one know how, in cases of tetanus, 
convulsions, epilepsy, etc., those in at- 
tendance, *d for the first signs of re- 
laxation, which are a proof that the 
body is about to enter a state of rest. 


Heart of the New Thought. 


This charming book, from the pen of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, continues to meet 
with the approval of the public, and Is 
selling readily all over the country. Many 
consider it the best of Mrs. Wilcox's work. 


The New Thought Annual, 


This book contains 220 pages and com- 
prises the back numbers of this magazine 
from December, 1901, to December, 1902, 
Inclusive. It is handsomely bound, and is 
a valuable keepsake or present. 


Law of the New Thought. 


If you wish to gain a clear idea of the 
higher phases of the New Thought, this 
is the book for you. It makes plain many 
heretofore perplexing questions, and no 
one can read it without experiencing spir- 
itual growth. 


Memory Culture. 

This is a — í ab dio 
use of men and women who are desirous 
of Improving themselves i" a the lines 
of Memory, Observation Attentlon. 


It fs the best book ever written on these 
subjects. 
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Some of the Results of Psychical 
Research of the “Society for 
Psychical Research” of Lon- 
don, England.“ 


PERAŁNTED in POPULAR VORM FOR GENERAL 
MeAavina 


(By W. T. Cheney, A. P. E, Ph, Rome, Ga, 
Associate Member g. P, M) 


ARTICLE NO, 6, CLAIRVOYANCE, 

We will here give an account of some 
thoroughly authenticated cases of induced 
Clairvoyance in the somnnambulistie state, 
These are cases where the “perciplent’ or 
subject has been hypnotized for the purpose 
of clairvoyant tests, and, therefore, differ 
from spontaneous instances of this faculty 
The cases we will now give were reported 
by the eminent Dr, Dufay, Senator of 
France, and first published in the Revue 
Philosophique, for eptember, 1886, and 
February, 1660, and afterwards reported 
in Volume 6, Proceedings H. P, IŁ, pp, 407- 
427. Those wishing to study these cases 
in full can consult the above records, 1 
cnn only select a few striking Instances 
here as illustrating the powers of this su- 
pernormal faculty. 

B * g * ^ ^ 

The mesmeriat in this case was Dr, Gir- 
ault, of Orezain, France, and the ciniryocy- 
ant, "Marie," m servant girl in his family, 
The testa and the experiments were made 
under the direction of Dr, Dufay, 


Omitting the preliminary observations 
concerning the sennce, I will quota Dr, 
Dufay: 


"In order that there should be no sus 
plelon of a prearranged scone between Dr, 
Girault and his servant, he had promised 
to get me to arrange the program of tho 
Senne the wrapping up, for instance, of 
certain packets go ns to disguise the nature 
of thelr contents, which contents Dr, Gir. 
nult himself was not to know, These little 
were to be given to the somnambu- 
who was to find out what was insido 


Hi 


LJ 

put aside for the purpose n 
of common use, in order 
not naslst our clalrvoy- 
1 received m letter from Algiers, 
commander of an Infantry bal- 
whom 1 known In the garrison 
to ma several episodes 
desert, nnd especially 
health, which uu — very 
4 ng under 
and this had rannit- 
. 


q 
B 


un 


H 
i: 
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then 1 put the whole 


stuck down the edges: 


thing into m second envelope of a dark 
ht ANA closed it In like manner. 
"On the day appointed (for the seance) 


I arrived a iit late Marie was already 
asleep (mesmerized) and was thus unaware 
of my presence, merely knowing 1 was to 


be there—(Here Dr, Dufay describes the 
success of Marie in describing the contents 
of the several packets contalning different 


articles which he had put into them, and 
then says with reference to the letter)—"I 
slipped my letter into the hand of a lady 
present to be passed on to Dr. Girault, He 
received it without knowing that it came 
from me, and placed it between Marie's 
hands. I did not notice whether her eyes 
were open or shut, but, ns will be readily 


understood, this is a matter of no Impor- 
tance in such a case, 
"'What have you got in your hand? 


asked Dr, Girault, 

A letter," 

“To whom is it addressed? 

%% M, Dufay.' 

"By whom” 

"'A military gentleman whom I do not 
know, 

"And what does this military gentleman 
speak of in this letter” 

"He is ill, He speaks of hig illness,” 

Then follows description of the illness 
and the account of the clairvoyant's visit 
In her somnnmbullstie state to the pick 
man in Algiers, ete, and describing his in. 
nose and surroundings, Dr. Dufay then 
continues : 

“I then requested my colleague to open 
the letter and rend 1t aloud. He was not 
the lenst astonished of the company; the 
success had surpassed his hopes.” 

* * * LJ LJ * 

Another instance with the same clalrvoy: 
nnt In the prison nt Blolg, 

“I was sent for very enrly on account of 
^ suleide which had just taken place (In 
the prison), A prisoner, accused of nie 
snssinntion, had strangled himself with his 
neck-handkerehlef, * + The body was 
nlrendy cold when I arrived, (None of tho 
inmates of the prison knew of the suicide, 
ns such things were kept profoundly secret 
In the prison walls, explains Dr, Dufay, 
The experiment with Marie la now made In 
the prison.) 

“I cut off m pieco of the handkorchlef and 
wrapped it up in several shoots of paper, 
which I then tled up firmly, * * * I 
put Mario to sleep by merely placing my 
hand on her forchend, Thon I drew the 
packet from my pocket and put It bet 
her hands, à i 

. . . . . L 
— "At that momont the poor girl started op 
hor foot and fung the packet from hor with 
horror, angrily crying out that he. would 

not touch that! — i 

“What do you think that thia papor 
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„ułalns7 1 asked when calm had been par- 
wally restored. 
“It is something that has been used to 
j gl a man.“ 
„A knife, perhaps, or a pistol.’ 
“No—no—a string—I see—1 gee—it is 


(This is the name in Loir et Cher for a 

kind of hatchet.) 
f "Bo far Marie's replies 
nothing we did not know before, At this 
polnt the examining magistrate drew me 
apart and whispered in my ear that the 
| gowet had not been found, 
l “What has been done with this gouet? 
I asked, 
| "What has been done?—wait—it has 
been thrown into a pool—1 can see it quite 
well at the bottom of the water.’ 

"And she described the place where the 
pool was situated, with sufficient exactness 
to permit of a search, which was made that 
mame dny In the presence of a superintend- 
ent of police, and resulted in the discovery 

| of the Instrument of the cerime,” 

At the same time, Dr. Dufay tellg us, 
articles were borrowed from a number of 
the prisoners and "Marie told us exactly the 
clreumstances which had brought about the 
condemnation of the prisoners." 

„ . * * * . 


l a neck-handkerchlef—he has hanged -+ bim- 
af— 
"'Can you tell me where this took place? 
| “Why, here—it 1s a prisoner.’ 
"'And why is he in prison ? 
“Por having assassinated a2 man who 
pad asked him to get into his cart.’ 
"'How did he kill him 
"'By striking blows with his gouet? 


had taught us 


= 


The following case la one of clairvoyance 
under spontaneous or natural somnambu- 
lism, related In thir game interesting ac- 
count, 

The somnambullat Is n young teacher in 
^ achool at Gueret, France, named Theophile 
Janicaud, 

from a number of his marvels related wa 
will note the following : 

This young man had been subject to fre- 
quent attacks of somnambullam all his life, 
occurring at night-——whlle he was asleep. 
During the night he would get up and walk 
about the dormitory and gardens, or go 
Into his study and write, and perform the 
most difficult, Intellectual feata for hours, 
Or he would ascend precipitous places and 
walk along parapets and on gutters and 
roofa of bulidinga In perilous places. Pre- 
cautions had to be taken for his safety and 
ho was kept fastened In hia bed nt night 
with a chain about hi» antes fastened 
viti. n lock, ý i 

LJ . 


en hs the following Instance of elalr— 
voyance, while he was In one of hia attacks : 
"(ne evening About 11 o'clock, Janlenud, 
having gecaped from tho dormitory, 
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knocked at the door of my bedroom. He 
said: I have just arrived from Vendome, 
and have come to give you the news of 
your family. M. and Mme. Amault are well, 
and your little son has four teeth.’ 

As you have seen them at Vendome, 
could you go back again and tell me where 
they are at present? 

"'Walt—I am there—they are sleeping 
in a room on the first floor; their bed is at 
the farther end of the room, to the left. 
The nurse's bed is to the right, and Henry's 
cradle close to it, 

“The description of the room and the 
position of the beds were perfectly exact, 
and the following day I received a letter 
from my father-in-law telling me that my 
child had cut hís fourth tooth. 

"A few days later Janicaud came to me 
at about the same time, telling me that he 
had again come from Vendome (meaning 
a vision in a state of somnambulism), and 
that an accident had happened to the child 
during the day. My wife being much 
startled, inquired what the accident was. 
(He described the accident and sald that 
the child would come out all right.) 

"The next morning I wrote to my father- 
in-law to tell him what Janicaud had Bald, 
and begged for news of the child by return 
post. The answer was that he was per- 
fectly well and that no accident had taken 
place, 

"But In the month of September, when I 
went home for the holidays, I learnt the 
whole truth. The child had at that time 
had a serlous accident, which the father- 
in-law, on the advice of the doctor, had hid- 
den, The child's life was endargered for 
several days.” 

* * . . bs . 

We will note here briefly a serles of ex- 
periments conducted by Prof. Charles 
Richet, of Paris, In 1888 and reported in 
Volume 6 of Proceedings 8. P. R., 

These experiments or £ 
notie trance with a clair b 
TL," well known In connection with the tho cele- 
brated experiments of M. Gilbert and M. 
Pierre Janat, rep In "Ph s 
the Living," Vol. | 
Richet's ABA 
several months and 
selentifie manner and 
entific spirit, — 

He used ord 
following rea 

“When the 
vine a drawing, 
dent of some 
right or npproxim 
to^ catedlate: 

On th 1 
lu used, th 
urable quar 
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which Leonie told the suit right 21 times; 


velope, and am told that the queen of dia- 
number was 13. The 


monds is in the envelope, I can calculate whereas the probable 
all the probabilities involved; the chance chance of telling the suit right 21 times is 
that a queen will be chosen 1-13, that a red 51 trials is small; but yet far greater than 
queen will be chosen 1-26, the chance that the chances with which we have just been 
the card chosen will not be the queen of dealing * * e But there is a wide dif. 
hearts 51-52, that it will not be a heart at ference between these 51 trials where the 
all 3-4, etc, All this Is a matter of simple complete description of the card was xor 
and exact computation." given, and the 17 trials where it was given 
BH . * . . * Taking the suit alone (chance of rightness 
Prof. Richet conducted his experiments 1-4) we find, in the first group of 51, 21 
by drawing a card at random and unseen by SUCCESSES, In the second group of 17, 15 
successes. The chance of 15 successes In 17 


him from a mixture of ten packs of fifty- 
two cards each. The cards, which had once 
been used, were not employed a second time. 
The card when so drawn was placed in an 
opaque envelope and this in a second opaque 
envelope, so that in the glare of full sun- 
shine or in the light of a powerful lamp 
no object or color could be seen. 

The clairvoyant never made any effort 
to look at the card even in the dimly light- 


trials is roughly 1 in 10,000,000. I shall 
not dwell further on the hypothesis of 
chance, which seems to me absurd. It is 
not chance which can give the right card 
12 times in 15. 

“A chemist seeking to determine the 
atomic weight of potassium, and obtaining 
the number 39 in two successive experi- 
ments, will not set the result aside as due 


ed room, “but contented herself with feel- to chance. He will try once more with 
: increased exactness, and If he again obtains 


. anne ee 29 he will accept the result. He will Bot 
* * * 3 4 à ads the 3 of . rz m 

rs to a ‘lucky run.’ f then obtaln s 

The method employed by Prof. h chet was series of concordant results whose ante 
to record the readings of the cards as given cent probability, on the ground of 
by Leonie in the opaque envelopes, and then chance alone, is of one to a thousand mil- 
to draw one by chance out of the mixed lions, I shall maintain that chance does not 
packs, and in this way Institute a system explain this; but that either lucidity verl- 
of comparison between chance drawing and tably exists or there is some defect in the 


the lucidity shown by the clairvoyant. method of ex " 
perimentation. 
muse sap im gpesking of kn laborious n Those desiring to see Prof. Richetu r. 
ts: periments in full and a description of the 


ae a ry A in 13 extraordinary precautions he took to exclude 
a; m = > ty of every possibility of fraud or trickery on 


for DA s 8 «© . the part of the entranced subject, see Vol. 
«If we consider the numbers day by day VI, Proc. and Part XII, Proc. 8. P. R. 
(as given In the exact tabulated statements « jk , ? ° s 
formulated daily) we shall see that almost For the present we will close the eyi- 
every day there was a marked excess of dence on Clairvoyance by giving a brief 
successes (over the chance drawing).” account of the case of Alexis Didier, of 
Whereas, “the result of the actual chance France—more particularly of the seance of 
drawing will be seen to have corresponded the very famous  prestidigitator, Robert 
pretty closely to the theoretic probabilities.” Houdin, with this clairvoyant. 
As an example of Leonie's successes in a Those desiring to study this case more in 
series of 68 trials, she only 17 times offered detail will see De Mirvilles Des Esprits Et 
a full description and out of her readings de Leurs Manifestations Fluidiques"—or 
: 15 were completely right. Volume 14, Proc. 8. P. R. This case was 
Now, the antecedent probability of a com-  SPeclally investigated and reported by that 
: pletely correct description is 1-52, and if eminent savant, Alfred Russell Wallace. 
we calculate the probability of correctly I select the special evidence of the seance 
describing 12 cards out of 15 we arrive at a With Robert Houdin, because of his world- 
wide fame as a prestidigitator, and also 


j from the fact that he had challenged any 
z brought about such clairvoyant (and there were many in Paris 
1 The 1 in at the time) to perform any feat by so- 
0.06 me, called supernormal faculty, and he would 

then, t : that duplicate it by sleight of hand, 


| 


l 


| 
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sajurers. Alexis always exert ised hls 
ulrroyant faculty In th: hypnotic trance. 

sensitive 


ge was a young man of delicate, 


wapęrament and a natural somnambulist. 
la the account which follows I give only 


«few of the tests imposed by Houdin. 
Hoodin comes before 
ww, unopened decks of 
meus objects for his tests, 


cards, 


weditlons he would impose he 
a certificate to that effect. 


Houdin, who is an adept in such matters, 
eyes himself. 

We omit 
his pocket 
wrappers 
opens 
He 
who 
takes good care not to touch them, gives 
himself five and is just going to pick them 
sp when Alexis stops him with the words: 
I take every 
trick," and names the ten cards which are 


aks leave to bandage Alexis’ 
He does this to his satisfaction. 
éetalls. Then he draws from 
two packs of cards still in their 
with the government stamp intact, 
them, shuffles and asks Alexis to cut. 
lays down five cards before Alexis, 


"You needn't do that. 


still lying on the table face downwards. 
. * * * * * 
"Let us begin again," 
stunned though he was, 
blow. 


Ten fresh cards are substituted for the 


first lot. 
"I discard," says Houdin. 


"Why do you keep these two cards, and 


this very weak trump, too?" says Alexis. 
"Never mind, give me three more." 
"Here they are." 


"What are they ?' says Houdin, covering 


them with both hands. 


"Queen of diamonds, queen of clubs and 


eight of clubs," says Alexis. 
"Go on, a third round." 
and infallibility. 
"It is now my turn to watch,” 
recorder of the seance, 
see ?" 


R. Houdin fixes Alexis with those remark- 
able eyes of his; he changes color, his face 
grows livid, and a kind of nervous quiver 
passes over his features, and then, with the 
passionate excitement of an artist who sud- 
denly recognizes his master, cries, “What 
is this? What is happening? It is splen- 


Houdin then draws a book of his own 
from his pocket and asks Alexis to read 
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Alexis and brings 
books and 
agreeing that 
f he clairvoyant was successful under the 
would give 


says Houdin coldly, 
as If by a heavy 


Same accuracy 


says the 
“and what do I 
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Houdin then asks where the letter comes 
from, and Alexis tells him, and also the 
house and in what street it stands. He 
also tells him what the writer (a trusted 
friend of Houdin) is doing at that moment, 
and informed him that he is betraying his 
confidence. 

"Oh, that Is an utter mistake,” says Hou- 
din, “for the writer is one of my best and 
most trusted friends.” 

“Take care,” repeats Alexis, this time In 
an oracular tone, “he ls decelving you 
shamefully.” 

(Hioudin discovered on returning home 
that his friend (/ was robbing him at the 
very time of the sitting of 10,000 francs.) 


Alexis now tells Madam Houdin, who was 
present, of the recent death of her child and 
the place and cause of the death and exact 
date, and also tells her that at that moment 
she was thinking of a still younger child, 
yet to be born. Correct, 

He now reads a paper folded up in Hou- 


din's pocket book, which was a recelpt, and i 
gives the exact writing, Houdin hands 
Alexis a piece of hair, and he correctly tells ; 


him that it is his son's hair, and describes — — 
him and an Illness he was suffering from 
and states his age. 
On the following day Robert Houdin ge ka 
a certificate stating: 
“I cannot refrain from aff 
incidents recorded above are 
rect, and that the more I think 
the more impossible I find it to « 
with those which form the 
profession and of my 
" 
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The Kingship of Self.* 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON. 
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Many of us have gone on believ- 
ing that it is good that we should 
humble ourselves in the dust— 
wearing sackcloth and ashes—call- 
ing Ourselves miserable sinners and 
worms of the dust—saying “there is 
no health within us.” This is a bit 
of Old Thought—New Thought 
has no place for this feeling. 

The New Thought teacnes that 
every man or woman is of the royal 
family—is the child of a King—has 
within himself or herself the Di- 
vine spark which is striving for ex- 
pression and  manifestation—has 
within himself or herself wonder- 
ful possibilities—latent powers—a 
great present and a grand future. 
Then why should he crawl? Why 
should he imagine that the Power 
which is behind all should take 
pleasure in having its offspring 
try to be a human door-mat ? Would 
any human parent, worthy of the 
name, take pleasure in seeing his 
child cringe and crawl? Would 
any father like to see his son a non- 
entity? Would any mother like 
to see her daughter develop into a 
shrinking, quivering, creature? 
Certainly not! Then what right 
have we to think that the Absolute, 
which combines within it the attrib- 
utes of both father and mother, 
would be pleased to see us crawling 
around on all fours, sniveling and 
mumbling that we are naught but 
worms of the dust worthy only of 
eternal torment?  * 

Nonsense! Such ideas come to 
us from the misty past—the musty 
M past—from lands where kings were 
*J despots who often killed their own 
offspring from jealousy, fearing 
that the throne might be usurped. 

ur King has no such weakness 


9 Li 
L. 


dad 
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ing into manly men and 
developing 1nto 


Ianiiy gi 
womanly women— 
mature proportions, 
Much abuse is heaped upon the 
word "self," and it is applied to the 
mean, low, undeveloped manifesta- 
tion of the self idea, which leads one 
to think himself superior to his fel- 
low-man—which has a tendency to 
cause Man to make a hog of him- 
self. I am not talking about this 
base counterfeit of Self. I am talk- 
ing about the real Self—Self with 
a capital S. When Man outgrows 
the lower self idea, and begins to 
realize what he is—his Divine pa- 
rentage—his place in  nature—all 
such ideas are thrown aside like a 
worn-out garment, and he begins to 
assert the Self vigorously. Not the 
petty personal self—but the Self of 
the Individual, who feels the awak- 
ening of the Spirit within him—and 
at the same time recognizes the pres- 
ence of the Spirit in every other 
man, although in many it has not 
had an opportunity to manifest 
itself. That is the kind of Self about 
which I am talking. 

Get rid of this old idea that you 
must assume an Uriah Heep “hum- 
bleness,” and go ’round telling what 
a miserable failure and poor weak 
creature you are. Stand up erect, 
throw back your shoulders, and say: 
“I Am. I am a part of the Whole 
Thing—my home is the Universe— 
I am a part of it all—I am needed 
in the Divine Plan, else T would not 
be here. I am here to stay—and 
I cannot be thrown out—for there 
is no outside. I am here to grow 
and develop—and grow T will. I 
am not a worm of the dust—but 
the Child of a King. I assert the 
Kingship of Self.” 


The Mind's Attainment. 


Mr. Uriel Buchanan is well known to 
Sial readers, and has the happy faculty o 
M 


ng profound truths In the most 
mirers say that this book contains his bi 
work. i 


il style. His many friends and 


